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Calista, 
Or the Disinterested Attachment. 


Cauista was young and beautiful, blest 
with an uncommon share of solid sense, énli- 
vened by the most sprightly wit. Pritanper 
exceeded her very little in point of age; he 
was well made, sober, and prudent. He had 
the good fortune to be introduced at Calista’s, 
where his looks wandering indifferently over 
a brilliant circle, soon distinguished and fix- 
ed upon her; but endeavored to recover 
himself from the short extacy which his first 
glance produced, he immediately reproaci» 
edhimself as being guilty of rudeness and 
disregard to the rest of the cOmpany; and 
this fault he endeavored to repair, by look- 
ing round upon other objects. Vain attempt! 


» they were attracted by an irresistable charm, 


and again turned toward Calista. A mutual 
blush was perceivable, while a sweet emo- 
tion hitherto onfelt played about his beart, 
and disc»ncerted all his looks. hey both 
became at the same time more timid and 
more curious, With pleasure he gazed at 
Calista, and -yet he could not do it without 
trembling; while she, secretly pleased with 
this flattering preference, looked at him by 
stealth The hoor of separation came, and 
they thought came too soon. Imagination, 
however, did not suffer a total separation to 
take place; for the image of Calista was 
deeply engraven on the mind of Philander, 
and the lineaments of his person were as 
strongly impressed on that of Calista. It was 
two days before they saw each other again ; 
and th 
time had been filled up either by business 
or recreations, they both felt a languid anxie- 
ty which rendered every thing insipid; a 
void in their minds which we want words to 
define, and of which they knew not the 
cause; but discovered it at the very instant 
of their meeting: For the perfect content- 
ment, the soothing delight, which they tasted 
in the presence of each other, would not 
suifer them to be long ignorant of the cause 
of their melancholy. 

Philander now collected himself, and as- 
sumed the courage to address Calista; he 
accosted her with the most polite and obiig- 
ing expressions, and for the first time enjoy- 
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@h during this interval their whole 
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ed the happiness of a particular conversation 
with her. He had hitherto seen only her 
exterior charms; he now discovered the 
beauties of her mind, the integrity of her 
heart, the dignity of her sentiments, and the 
delicacy of her wit; bot what stil more de- 
lighted him, was the pleasing hepe that she 
did not think him unworthy of her esteem. 
From this time his visits became very fre- 
quent, in every one of which he discovered 
some new perfection. 

This is the characteristic of real merit; it 
is a gainer by being laid open to the inspec- 
tion of a judicious eye. A man of under- 
standing will soon be disgusted with the 
wanton, the foolish, and the giddy: Bot if 
he has conceived a passion for a woman 
worthy of himself, time, so far from weaken- 
ing his attachment, will always be found to 
increase and strengthen it. 

The fixed inclination of Philander made 
him sensible that what he felt for Calista 
was love, and that of the most passionate 
kind. This he knew; but Calista was stgll 
unacquainted with it, or alt least had never 
learat it from his lips. ‘True love is timor- 
ous and diffident—a bold and daring suitor 
is not the lover of the lady he addresses ; 
the only object of his love is pleasure. | At 
last he took the resolution to fay open his 
heart to Calista, but not in the studied tan- 
guage of a romantic passion. ‘ Lovely 
Calista,” said he, “it is not merely esteem 
which engages me to you; but the most 
passionate and tender affection. I feel that 
I cannot live without you.—Can you, without 
reluctance, resolve to make me happy? | 
have hitherto loved without offending you; 
this is a tribute which your merit demands ; 
but may I flatter myself with the hope, that 
you will make me some small return?” A 
coquette would have affected to be displeas- 
ed; but Calista not only heard her lover 
without interruption, but answered him 
without severity, and permitted him to hope. 
Nor did she put his constancy to a needless 
trial. The happiness tor which he sighed 
was deferred no longer than was proper to 
make the necessary preparations. The 
marriage-settlements were easily adjusted, 
for in these, sordid interest had no share ; 
this solemn contract chiefly consisted in a 
mutual exchange of hearts, and this was al 
ready performed. What will be the lot of 
this newly wedded pair? I will venture to 
foretell that it will be the happiest that 
mortals can enjoy on earth. 


2 NEE ee 
Tialian Women «here is an old sarcasti- 
cal saying concerning the Italan Women, 
that they are magpies at the door, sirens at 
the window, saints in the church, and deviis 
in the house, 


Tuc Meast of Bacchus, 
Ix rais’d a bulky first on highow 
Sue knock’d a tofier down, 3e3 “ 


The sun has gone down behind the peak 
of Norsel—wild howls the wind o’er the re- 
gins of Mohawk. Who is he that stands in 
the door of the house of Jacob? °Tis Philip, 
the hardy Philip, the son of Peter. Why 
waves he in his hand that spotted *kerchief? 
Tis (o welcome the brothers of his: heart, 
the rosy tipplers of Bacchus. 

Lo! a cloud of dust rises in the air—it flies 
from the east—-(he trampling of steeds is 
heard from afar——it talks on the ear of the 
son of Veter--he waves his *kerchief—he 
shrieks——he calls, and instantly the iron 
hoofs rattle upon the pavement. ‘The dough- 
iy chieftains spring from their coursers—— 
and the sound of revelry is heard in the 
house cf Jacob. 

The shades of night have shrouded the 
eartb-—wild drive the clouds along the 
heavens. But joy reigns in the hail where 
the sou of Peter and the kights of the hottle 
hear not the roaring of the blast. Bright 
shine the tapers on the walls—-the eparkling 
cup is quaffed again and again by the jolly 
topers. erst of allin the ranks is Philips 
the son of Peters he whois called the king 
of tipplers, the prince of feasts. "Next to 
bim ts Martus the wise, whose mouth s ‘ 
ed to le in wait beneath his black bear dior 
the liquor that came on dike a torrent, ina 
stream of wine. Next to him proppéd ina 
smallarm chair, sat Hanse the little, grinning 
forth smiles of approbation and gulphs of joy, 
while his grey optics fickered in a sea of 
water. ‘There was Jake the winder. Prenus 
the tough, John the racer, Nicholas the 
weaver, and Josy the tinker; all about the 
ronnd table of Jacob. Merrily flies the gob- 
let—-merrly drink the jolly-blear eyed cro- 
nies——and many a loud peal of revglry is 
heard in that merry bar-room) They dance 
—ithey simg—-they shout—-they feel and 
lumbie, ii trembles the roof of the house of 
Jacob. 

Lo! uprises the worthy Martns, mid the 
confusion that reigns aroond——he speake and 
sudden all are siient. “Now peace!” he 
cries; “a bumper to mine hosts of the inn== 
fil high your bowls—drink deep and strong.” 

He said, and every band grasped the bot- 
tle-~-every lip touched the goblet——-when up 
jumped wicked Josy, the tinker ; he who 
was the mender of leaky vessels, the regen- 
erator of broken teapots+=thus spoke he to 








the wondering topers: “What, sons of the 
vine-crowned Bacchus! will ye toast the 
queen of beauty, the dame of Jacob, ere a 
song of praise hath told ber worth? shame! 
let all and every one sing the favorite song 
‘of sons of the valley.” Done!” cried 
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Martus the wise-2“Good !” muttered Hanse 
the littlh——*Excellent !”? roared Philip the 
son of Peter. Then standing about the 
round table, with their goblets brandishing 
in the air, thus sung they thé praises of 
Maggy, the dame of the inn. 


SONG. 
ery housewives that sport on the green 
iwey’s the fairest—dame Maggy’s 
the queen: 
With her holiday apron, her pfretticoat fine, 
And her bright golden beads, thai like emeralds 
shine, 
She walks to the church, ali blooming and gay, 
Asa sweet little primrose. the flower of May. 
She’s lovely and winning, and kind to the swain, 
Whe forgetting the tender & languishing maids, 
Falls strait down and worshipi’s dame Maggy’s 
gold beads. 
Then to see how enchanting an air she fiuts on, 
When she finds that another spruce crony she’s 
qwon 3 [co your chin, 
O, *twould make your heart bounce swiftly uft 
While love and delight were all raging within 
O. the sweet little landlady, 
The dear little landlady, 
The gay little landlady, the pride of the inn. 
But hark! who ts it that raps with the be- 
som of wrath, vpon the kitchen-door of the 
house of Jacob? ’Tis Magev, the dame of the 
inn—’tis she of the striped petticoat and the 


a eye flames with wrath—her 


el tresses tumble about her neck.— 
9 


Of all ec se 
Dame 


“ Away *” she cries; “away, ye base topers— 
ye sons of the bottle—ye worthless tatterde- 
malions. Sing not, halloo not thus in my 
house, though it be in my praise ; or its walls 
will tumble vpon your heads. Peare- let there 
be peace in the house of the wife of Jacob !” 
Thus spoke Maggy, the dame of Jacob. 
when straight up started the son of Peter.— 
His nose was like a rose of autumn—his eye 
flickeved beneath his shagey eve-brows. like 
a taggpemond gleaming through wicker work 
——he faisee his arin till it touched the ceiling 
of the bar-room of Jacob. and thus he spoke: 
“ Odds dickens, Magey, comes’: thou here to 
rail at the knights of the botile, when thus 
they sing thy praise ? (Off with thee, thou med- 
dling bagyage! or Vil rend the garments 
from thy frame—T’ll tear thy blowzy bair, and 
raitle thy bones like fourteen beet'e. rings !” 
He said, and instant his huge fist hung in 
the air, thick and terrible as a wood-chopper’s 
beetle. But Maggy stirred not from the bar- 
room of Jacob—her smooth, pale face was 
datk with wfath. She stretched forth her 
vigerous arm. But why starts the son of Pe- 
ter?) Why falls his upraised arm?) = Tis at 
the fury of Maggy. Her strong arm grasps 
the broom stick——she brandishes it in air. One 
blow, quick and terrible. hit on the bread pate 


of the uembling toper~-and lo! the form of 
the son of Peter lay sprawling on the floor of 


the bar-recm of the house of Jacob. 





acon —_i! Han jincself: he carried his 
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| Portsmouth, Thursday, November 25, 1824. 
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“Meructit of the Grevis.” 

Lord Byron.—The London Magazine for 
October contains a long article on the fer- 
sonal character of Lord Byron—which has 
been pronounced a very good delineation. 
We have made the following extracts from 
the article—-thinking they will be interest- 
ing to the reader :-= 


“His address was the most affable and cour- 
teous perhaps everseen; his manners, wheo 
in good bumour, and desirous of being well 
with his guest, were wioning—fascinating in 
the extreme, and though bland, still spirited, 
and with an air of frankness and generosity 
qualities in which he was certainly not de- 
ficient. He was ofien toa fault——acharacter- 
istic probably the result of his fearlessness 
and independence of the world; but so ofien 
was he that his friends were obliged to live 
upon their guard with him. He was the 
worst person in the world to confide a secre! 
(0; and if'any charge against any body was 
mentioned to him, it was probably the first 
communication he made to the person in 
question. Ele hated scandal and tittle-tattle 
~-loved the manly straightforward course : 


with another with suspicions in his bosom-—— 
out came the accusation, and he called upon 
the individual to stand clear, or be ashamed 
of himself. He detested a lie——nothing en- 
raged him so much as a lie: he was by tem- 
perament and education excessively irrita- 
ble, and a lie completely unchained him— 
bis indignation knew no bounds. He had 
considerable tact in detecting untruth, he 
would smell it out almost instinctively ; he 
avoided the timid driveler, and generally 
chose his companions among the lovers and 
practisers of sincerity and candour. A man 
tells the false and conceals the true, because 
he is afraid the declaration of the thing, as it 
is, willhurthim. Lord Byron was above all 
fear of this sort; he flinched from telling no 
one what he thought to his face; irom his 
infancy he had been afraid of no one: false- 
hood is not the vice of the powerful; the 
Greek slave lies; the Turkish tyrant is re- 
markable for his adherence to truth. 

His vanity was excessive—unless it may 
with greater propriety be called by a softer 
name+—a milder term, and perhaps a juster, 
would be his love of fame. He was exorbi- 
tantly desirous of being the sole object of 
interest: whether in the circle in which he 
was living, or in the wider sphere of the 
world, he could bear no rival; 
tolerate the person who attracted attention 
from himself; he instantly became animated 





‘with a bitter jealousy, and hated, for the 


~<a 


me, every greater or more celebrated man | 





he would harbor no doubts, and never live | 








| 


jealousy up 
even to Buonaparte; and it was the secret 


of his conteinpt of Wellington. It was dan- 
gerous for his friends to rise in the world 
if they valued his friendship more than their 
own fame—-he hated them. 

It cannot be said that he was vain of any 
talent, accomplishment, or other quality in 
particular; it was neither more nor less than 
a morbib and voracious appetite for fame, 
admiration, public applause: proportionably 
he dreaded the public censure ; and though 
from irritation and spite, and sometimes thro’ 
design, he acted in some respects as if he 
despised the opinion GF the world no man 
was ever more alive fo it. 

This was indeed the spirit of his life— 
round of passion, indulgence, and satiety. 
He had tried, as most men do who have the 
power, every species of gratification, how- 
ever sensual. ° 

There was scarcely a passion which he 
had not tried, even that of avarice. Before 
he left Italy he alarmed all his friends by 
becoming penorions—absolutely miserly, 
after the fashion of the Elwes and other 
great misers on record. ‘The pleasures of 
avarice are dwell on with evident satisfaction 
in one of the late cantos of Don Juan—pleas- 
ures which were no ficiion of the poet's 
brain, but which he had enjoved and was re- 
velling in that moment; of course he indulg- 
ed to excess, grew tired, and turned to some- 
thing else. 

His conversation was ofien very delight 


ful, thongh almost always poluted by gross. — 


ness—grossness of the very broadest and 
lowest description, like, | cannot help say- 
ing again, like almost all his class—-all of 
them that do not live either in. the fear of 
God, or of the public. His grossness* too 
had the advantage of a fertile fancy, and such 
subjects were the ready source of a petty 
kind of excitement; the forbidden words, the 
forbidden topics, the concealed actions of 
our nature, and the secret vices of society, 
stimulated his imagination, and stimulants he 
loved, and may be said at times to have 
wanted. He certainly did permit his fancy 
to feed on this dunghill garbage; now and 
then, indeed, even here he scratched up a 
pearl, but so dirty a pearl, few would be at 
the pains of washing it for all its price.” 


The writer goes on to recount his motiv 
for succouring the Greeks, and his rece 
by them-—which shews that 
than the man received their adoration. 


“The passion which last animated him was 
that which is said to be the last infirmity of 
noble minds--ambition. There can be little 
doubt that he had grown weary of being 
known only as a writer; be determined to 





rithes, 


| distinguish himself by action. 


he could not | 


Lord Byron felta military ardour in Greece 
which he was too wise a man ever to have 
felt under other circumstances. He was at 
one time, in Greece, absolutely soldier-med; 
he had a helmet made, and other armour in 


which to lead the Suliotes to the storming of 
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Lenanto, and thought of nothing but of guns 
and ‘'noderbusses. 


‘he Greeks, it is true, had a kind of ven- | ests. 





Hiemale Yicty. 


9 eet ; : | 
Religion in a female secures all her inter- | 


It graces her character, promotes her 


eration for Lord Byron, en account of his | peace, endears her friendship, secures her 
having sung the praises of Greece; but the | esteem, and adds a dignity and worth inde- 


thing which caesed his arrival to make so | scribable to her deeds. 


great a sensation there, was the report that 
he was immensely rich, and had bronght a 
ship full of sallars (as they call dollars) to 
pay off all their arrears. So that as soon as 
it was understood he had arrived, the Greek 
fleet was presently set in motion to the port 
where he was stationed; was very soonina 
state of the most pressing distress, and noth- 
ing could relieve it but a loan of four thou- 
sand pounds from his Lordship, which loan 
was eventually obtained (though with a 
small difficulty) and then the Greek fleet 
sailed away, and left his Lordship’s person 
to be nearly taken by the Turks in crossing 
to Missolonghi, as another vessel which con- 
tained his suite and his stores, actually was 
captured, though afterwards released It 
was this money too which charmed the 
Prince Mavrocordato, who did not sail away 
with his fleet, but stayed behind, thinking 
more was to be obtained, as more indeed was, 
and the whole consumed nobody knows how. 
However, the sums procured from his Lord- 
ship were by no means so large as has been 
supposed; five thousand pounds would pro- 
bably cover the whole, and that chiefly by 
way of loan, which has, 1 hear,-been repaid 
-gince his death. The truth is, that the only 
good Lord Byron did, or probably ever could 
have doue to Greece was, that his presence 
“conferred an eclat on the cause at] over 


“Europe, and disposed the people of Engtand 


to join in the loan. The lenders were daz- 
zled, by this co-eperation with the Greeks, 
into an idea of the security of their money, 
which they ought to have been assured of 
on much better grounds; but it requires 
some time and labour to learn the real state 
of a country, while it was pleasant gossip lo 
talk of Lord Byron in Greece.” 
His whole character is thus sammed op :— 
“He was irritable, capricions, at times e- 
ven childish, wilful, dissipated, infidel, sen- 
sual; with litthe of that knowledge which is 
school, and much of that acquired af- 
suhe was capable of enthusiasm ; 
intensely selfish, that is, enjoy- 
ing yn sensations, he was able to make 
great Sacrifices, or, in other words, he had a 
taste for the higher kinds of selfishness, i. e. 
the most vseful and valuable kinds; he was 
generour, fearless, open, veracious, and a 
cordial lover of society and of conviviality ; 
he was ardent in his friendships, but incon, 
stant; and however generally fond of his 
friends, more apt to be heartily weary of 
them than people usually are.” 











The following Spanish proverb should be 
strictly adhered to by those who wish suc- 
cess in life: go not to your doctor for every 
ail, not to your lawyer for every quarrel, 
nor to your bottle forevery thirst. 


ee 


How sweet! when 


-amistress of a family is the handmaid of the 


Lord—whcen'the mother of the children is 
an example of piety—when the wife of the 
bosom is espoused to the Redeemer, how 
desirable that the daughter be a chaste vir- 
gin of Christ! that the sister leaneth on the 
arm of him, who sticketh closer than a 
brother! that the songstress of the temple 
belong tothe heavenly choir! How pleasant 
when the absent husband can think of home, 
and reflect that angels watch that place, 


who may guard the interest and healih of 


his heaven-born companion, and the chilucen 
of the covenant! 


When about to leave her | 


a widow, and commit to her exclusive care | 


his helpless offspring, how consoling if her 
character is such that she can lean upon the 
widow’s God, and put her children under 
the guardianship of him, who is the father 
of the fatherless! Then he quits the world 


calm and happy, supported by the hope, 


that he shall meet them in Heaven. 

Religion has peculiar sweetness when i! 
mingles with the softness of the female char 
acter; so the dew-drop borrows odour ani 
colour from the rose. 


S omnnamiesinedl 


Pilattery. 











Antiocnus Siperus, king of Syria, was 
prince estimable for many qualities. As: 
proof of his wisdom, be detested flattery. — 
One day, having lost himself a hunting, and 
veing a lone, he rode up to the cottage “of a 
poor family, who received him in the bes: 
manner they could, without knowing him.— 
At supper, having himself turned the con- 


versation upon the conduct and character of 


the king, they said, that he was in every 
thing else a good prince, but that his too 





great passion for hunting made him neglect | 


i . P 5 
‘affairs of his kingdom, and repose too much | 


confidence in his courtiers, whose actions did 
bot always correspond with the goodness of 
his intentions; Antiochus made no answer at 
that ume. The next day, upon the arriva! 
of bis train at the cottage, he was known. 
He repeated to his attendants what had pass- 
ed the evening before; and told them, by 
way of reproach, “Since | have taken you 
into my service, | have not heard a truth 
concerning myself till yesterday.” 





Ponrorripan, the historian of Norway, re- 
lates, that the Italian practice of stabbing, 
prevailed at one time to such a degree a- 
mong the Norwegians, that a wife was ever 
prepared for such an event, 6y carrying her 
husband's shroud about her, when they at- 
tended together a wedding-feast, or aby 
other merry-making. : 





Ona Fopi. 





No wonder he is vain of coat or ring ; 
Vain of himself, he'nay of any thing. 





BONG. 
Ah! gentle maid, my heart i#ffhine, 
A victim at fair beauty’s shrine : 
If pity in thy bosom dwell, 
O! sooth my woes, my griefs dispel. 


The silent moon glides mildly shorn, 

And night's dark gloom her smiles adorn, 
When those bright eyes their beams disnlay, 
That moon in envy steals away. 


May sweetest dreams thy pillow greet, 
And cherub eylphs around thee meet, 
Though | in sacred sadness rove, 

To fau the flame of hopeless love. 





It was a beautiful turn, given by a great 
lady, who being asked where her husband 
was, when he lay concealed for having been 
deeply concerned in a conspiracy, resolute- 
ly answered, that she bad hidden him. This 
confession caused her to be brought before 
the Governor, who told her, that nothing 
but her cenfessing where she had hidden 
him could save her from the torture. **And 
will that do?”—said she. ‘Yes, replied 
the Governor, “1 will pass my word for your 
safety on that condition.”’—“Then,” said 
she, “I have hid him in my beart, where 
you may fiod him.” This surprising an- 


swer charmed her enemies.” 





Trere is no trait in the female character 
nore lovely, or more likely to win esteem 
‘nd command respect, than that of mopesty. 
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i ‘Tne person who-took from this oflice 
‘Lhe Saturday Evening Post.” of OctoberQ, 
S24, is requested to return it without délay. 
Magazine Office, Nov. 25. 
NIARRIED, 

In Dover, Mr. Joun H. Warexer, to Miss 
Many Baxen. 

In this town, by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Epwanp Swereurnne, to Miss Comrorr L 
Rices. 

By the Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Wittram V. 
Wire, to Miss Many Batson, both of New- 
castle. ; 





—-—— 


Nw | 
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DIED; 

At sea, on board U. 5. schr. Perpoise, mid- 
shipman Cuances E. Cutts, son of Charles 
Catts, Esq. secretary of the senate of the U.S. 

In Exeter, Mrs. Hannan V. Sansorn, of 
Poplin, aged 26 —Mr. Joun Prizpnick, 60, 

In Rochester, Capt. Nataaniet Curren, 
aged 51, formerly of this town. 

In Eliot, Mr. Jacos Snorey, aged 60. 


LIME 


THOMASTON LIME, constantly for sale 
BY 
WILLIAM GIBBS, 
Boud’s Wharf, 
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For the Werexty Macazine. 


Bose any Mricwyship. 
Joa Female &riend 
end-bip atid Love, like circles blend, 
bund worthy friends forever ; 





As cirelss never have an end— 
Nothing can friendship sever ¢ 

Constancy ever cheers the soul, 

ver as tides of oceans roll, 

Steady as magnets mark each pole, 
Goodness pursues her endeavor— 
© may this goodness dwell with thee, 

Raise thee a circle of glo'y, 

llope of the iny encircles me, 
As 1 with age am hoaty— 

Most I behold thy smiles no more ? 

Valk down in sighs to death’s dack door? 

Ah dove for one I half adore, 
Kindles—but transitory. 

Even in love with goodness still, 

Failing by force of nature, 


I ee: this last will 
Efforts of your testator. 


Let faithful friends encircle you, 
Dyine—I bid much worth adieu— 
So while as circles God is true, 
Friends love their great Creator. 
Fizeter, Oct. 28. 


—at so 


G. 


from the Philadelphia Evening Post. 


Song. 
*Twas a night of storms, and,the thunder 
roared. 
And the lightnings flashed, and the big drops 
With such a rattling sound ; { poured 
It seemed as tho’ the old storm king 
Had riven aloft on his midnieht wing, 
Whilst his minions screamed around. 


The roaring storm grew worse end worse, 

Now the wind howled like a rolling hearse, 
Now like a funeral cry ; 

‘The very house shook ever my head, 

T tho’t such a nigh! might awaken the dead, 
And the Grave Yard was close by. 


Big drops of sweat stood on my brow, 

And I wished. and I prayed for some creature 
To whom I might but speak ; {now 

A thief was in the candice too, 

The grease ran down ard the flame burnt blue, 
And I felt all over weak. 


I tho’t of the Ghost. and the murderer’s bones, 


The bloody knife, and the dying man’s moans, 


Of the dead in their kindred clay ; 

When all on a sudden, a hideous roar, 

My hair stood on enc ! wide blew the door ! 
And in rushed ! ! |ese——my faithful Tray. 








Go, busy Bee, extract each sweet, 
Which thou in various flow’rs may’st meet 5 
But shun fair Laura’s breast ; 
Tor ah! the sweets that flourish there, 
Are far too fragran/, far wo rare, 
for man himself to taste. 
Gna Lady stung by a Bee. 
To heal the wound a Bee had made 
Upon my Delia’s face, 
Its honey to the part sbe laid, 
And bude me Kiss thé place: 
Pleas’d. 1 obey’d, and from the wound 
Suck’d both the sweet and smart : 
‘Phe honey on my lips I tound ; 
The sting went through my heart. 


EPITAPHS. 
John Polfrey, who lies buried herey 
Was age‘ twenty seven year; 
And in this place his mother fies, 
Also his tauther—wWueN HE DIES. 
By an Amateur. 
Here lies my wile, who killed herself, 
All of her own accord— 
The Lord that gave bath taken away— 
And blessed be the Lord. 
Ona Tombstone in Essex. 
Here lies the man Richard, 
And Mary his wife ; 
Their surname was Pritchard, 
They lived sithout strife ; 
And the reason was plain, 
They abounded in riches ; 
‘They no care had nor pain, 
And the wife wore the breeches. 


SIGNS. 

To hear a death-watch, denotes that there 
is a littie insect near you. 

_ "Fo hear a dog howl, is a sure sign that he 
| has lungs. and that you have ears. 

To see strange lights, is a sign that there is 
something to cause them, or that your head ts 
disordered, and that somebody will surely die 
‘after it. 

To see'an appatition, or to be bewitched, 
is an incontestible evidence that you are lack- 
ing Common sense. 





Modern Friendship. 

' When fortune smiles und looks serene, 
*Tis—"Sir how do ye do? 

Your famiiv are well I hope, 
Can I serve them or you 2” 





But turn the scales—let fortune frown, 
And ills and woes fly Vvye— 

°Tis then—"“l’am sorry for your loss, 
But times are hard—good bye tye.” 

ome 


“1 owe youa drubhing,” cries Frank ina pet: 


‘Never mind it” says Tim, “I forgive you 


the debt.” 


* le wert 
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VARIETIES. AMUSEMENT. i? 
Ona Bee lighting ona young lady’s breast. An old lady, preverbial for her pride of b. 


Chrisuanity, one aficrnoon discovered, while 
in the midst of her work, the Reverend Shep- 
nerd of the Mock of which she was a member, 


: . 
| within a few paces of the house, and making ’ | 


Strairht to the door. Wishing to be thought 
well employed. she threw her spinning aside, 
and seizing her spectacles and bible, though 
she could not read a word, sat cown and was 


engaged so deeply at the time the good man i 


enercd, as not to observe bin until he gente 
ly upped her on the shoulder, “Ja! madam 
do you read with your bible upside dewn?” 


|“ Ob dear, is it Mr B.” said she, “yes 1 al- 


ways read so3 L’m left handed.” 


Two ivishmen, who were travelling togeth- 
er had set oot of money, hel being greatly in 
want of a drink of whiskey, Cevised the fol- 
lowing ways and means to oblaip it: Patrick 
catching a frog out of the brook, went forward, 
ant stopping at the first tavern, asked the i 
landlord what crater that ¥ ' Jrisa troy r@e aq 
plied the land'ord. No, sir, suid Pat, it is a q 
nouse. It is a frogs pe joined the landlord. : 
It is a mouse, said Pat; and | with leave it to : 
the first traveller who comes clog for a pint it 
of whiskey. Ayreed, said use landiord ~- 
Murphy soon arrived, and tc big was the ais 
peal made. Alfier much icspcetion and de- 
l.beration, it was decided t be a oouse : and 
the lanviord, ia spe of the evidence ef his 
SeMSes, paid the bet. 


An Irish gentleman was In company with i 
a young lady, to whom he was paying his ad- 
dresses. when, on viving ashudader.sbe mace 
use of the common expression. that “some — 


one was walking over her yrave.” Pat. anx- 
ious for every oppertunity of paying a come 
pliment to his mistress, exclsimed—* By the 
frowers, Madam, but I wish I was the happy 
man,” 


A grandee of Spain handing some refresh- 
ments to a circle of ladies, observed one with r 
a most brilliant ring. and was rude enous to : 
say in her hearing, “I should prefer the ring 
tothe hand.” “And I, (said the lacy, king 
steacfastly at the glittering order 
from the don’s neck) should pre 
io the deaet.” 








A mechanic who kept anumber o 
tices, whose wife did not possess the beauty 
«f Helen, was very strict in meal time devo- 
tion; it bappened one day at dinner that the 
husband was absent; the lady locking rouod 
and seeing no one at the tabie to say grace, 
she thus addressed the eldest apprentice :— 
‘John, since your master is absent, I believe 
you must supply his place”? “"Thavk you 
madam.” says John, “1 had racher sleep with 
the boys.” 

A man carrying a cradle was stopped by 
and old woman and thus accesicd ; “ So, str, 
you have got some of the fruits of matrimony” 
—softly, softy, old lady, (said he) vou mistake 
—this is merely the fruit basked !” 


ta. See 





